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By Sophie Beach 


Born in Shanghai and currently based in Australia, Ba- 
diucao has in recent years become one of China's most 
prolific and well-known political cartoonists. The artist 
confronts a variety of social and political issues head on 
in his powerful work, while infusing his drawings with a 
wry, and often dark, sense of humor. He readily adapts 
sardonic Internet memes—such as the nickname for 
President Xi Jinping, “Steamed Bun Xi”—while manip- 
ulating archetypal images from Communist Party pro- 
paganda to make subversive political statements. In re- 
cent years, he has broadened his range and drawn a 
series of powerful portraits of human rights defenders in 
China. Because of the political nature of his work, Ba- 
diucao has been targeted in anonymous online attacks 
that mirrored the language and stance of the govern- 
ment's campaign against its critics. His work has been 
used by Amnesty International, Freedom House, BBC, 
and CNN, and exhibited in Australia, the U.S., and Italy. 
He has been a contributing cartoonist for China Digital 
Times (CDT) since December 2013. 


The images collected in this book were drawn for CDT 
between December 2013 and January 2016. More of 
his work can be seen on CDT or on his own website. He 
is also active on Twitter as @badiucao. 





CDT interviewed Badiucao twice, in December 2013 
and again in November 2015, about his childhood in 
China, his artistic influences, and the current status of 
artistic freedom in China: 


CDT: Can you give us some idea of your childhood 
and upbringing? What was your family like, what 
kind of work did your parents do, and what kind of 
environment did you grow up in? 


Badiucao: | was born in Shanghai and grew up in the 
city in the 1980s. Because | was in Shanghai, my child- 
hood had many advantages over Chinese people in 
other places. I've always enjoyed the privileges and 
conveniences of a big city (for example, education and 
healthcare). 


But | also experienced my family's financial ups and 
downs, in the midst of the country's wave of reform. In 
a dual-career household, when my mother was laid-off 
we went through a period of turbulence. My impression 





is that after my mother left the more relaxed job in the 
state-owned sector, she ran all around looking for a new 
job and then spent two hours a day on the bus to go far 
from home to work as a cashier and would come home 
exhausted. 


On the other hand, in terms of social awareness, my 
father became my most important influence. But this 
starts from my grandfather. My grandfather was the first 
generation of Chinese filmmakers, and was persecuted 
after the founding of the People's Republic of China and 
sent to a farm for re-education through labor in Qing- 
hai during the anti-Rightist campaign. Finally he starved 
to death in a strange land when my father was just a 
child. A few years later, my grandmother died of illness 
on New Year's Eve, and my father became an orphan. 
Fortunately, his neighbors helped him. When he grew 
up he worked hard to apply to college, but because of 
his family background he lost his opportunity for admis- 
sion, which caused him a lifetime of regret. 


As | grew up, my father would sporadically tell me sto- 
ries of our family history, but his narrative very seldom 
contained any hatred. More often, it was fear and help- 
lessness. The fear comes from political tyranny; the 
helplessness is from the fate of impermanence. He al- 
ways warned me not to participate in any political activi- 
ties and not to express my own opinions. He also did not 


encourage me to study and work in the arts. He hoped 
| would become an engineer or scientist, because he 
thought that in China, science and technology are rel- 
atively safe professions. He thinks anything related to 
ideology has the possibility of being grabbed by the ten- 
tacles of politics and thrown into a black hole, as was his 
father's experience. 


But it was very clear, because of too many requests, re- 
bellion began to brew inside me. The more | was urged 
and exhorted not to do something, the more it was worth 
the risk. | love art! If my father did not want me pur- 
suing study or work in the arts in China, then | would 
go abroad. Of course, my parents supported me going 
abroad. They also thought that the “hidden dangers” in 
my personality could only be relieved by leaving China. 


CDT: When did you first begin drawing political car- 
toons? Have you ever been formally trained as an 
artist? Did you ever draw while you were living in 
China and if so, did you ever fear (or suffer) any 
consequences? 


BDC: | started drawing political cartoons after | came 
to Australia. My first drawing was about the 2011 Wen- 





zhou high-speed train crash. Before | started drawing 
cartoons, | had no formal art training. 


When | was in China, | never drew political cartoons, 
and very seldom drew at all. My main artistic activity 
was taking photographs, and | was a lomography [ana- 
log photography] hobbyist. 


CDT: Your work has a very distinctive style, using 
mostly strong lines and red and black. How did you 
develop this style? What writers or artists have had 
an important influence on you? 


BDC: In my view, if you open the dazzling neon jacket, 
China's complexion is nothing more than black and red. 
Red is blood, fear and violence. Black is iron, freezing 
nights, depression, despair, and the silent corners. It’s 
the cloth gag covering the screams. The country is like 
a giant meat grinder, a layer of fresh blood covering a 
layer of despair, new despair covering the layer of fresh 
blood, over and over again. 


The biggest stylistic influence on my work is German 
printmaker and sculptor Kathe Kollwitz. She was a de- 
Spairing mother, caught in the vortex of blood and iron, 
who drew arms to protect her frightened, helpless chil- 
dren. She is the most powerful woman | have ever seen. 
She makes me think of my mother. Another is the works 
from the “black period” of Spanish painter Francisco 
Jose de Goya. But Ai Weiwei’s artwork and documen- 
tary have shaped my perspective on courage and on 
observing China. His personal experience and civic in- 
vestigation work and artwork have played an irreplace- 
able role in my understanding of the realities of contem- 
porary China. 


In literature, the late Chinese writer Shi Tiesheng’s 
“Notes on Principle” is the piece of Chinese literature 
that has had the biggest influence on me. In foreign lit- 
erature, Romain Rolland’s “Jean-Christophe” and Alex- 
ander Dumas's “Count of Monte Cristo” also had an im- 
portant influence on me. 


CDT: Who do you consider to be your primary audi- 
ence? What has the reaction been to your drawings 
among your contemporaries/friends/colleagues in 
China? 


BDC: My earliest audience was Internet users. They re- 
main my primary audience. They give me the power to 
continue creating. The biggest group among those are 
the so-called “reincarnation party” on weibo. With Inter- 
net censorship, our accounts are often prevented from 





publishing or are even deleted. My Sina Weibo account 
has been closed more than 30 times, and many of my 
readers have also had their accounts deleted. But in this 
cat and mouse game, my audience and | try to find each 
other again and make contact again. My black and red 
drawings have become a very easy symbol to identify. 
But | have to acknowledge that with the clampdown on 
Sina Weibo getting more serious, my audience gradu- 
ally moves from Weibo users “inside the wall” to Twitter 
users who are free of censorship. 


Besides Internet users, most of my friends in China 
don't know about my drawings. Because | am afraid to 
reveal my identity, I've never revealed my drawing ex- 
perience and artwork to friends in China. On one hand, 
this comes from my own need for safety, and on the 
other hand, | don’t want them to get involved with any 
unnecessary conflict. Occasionally when | raise the is- 
sues, some people hold an attitude of not understand- 
ing. Some people think | am stupid or don’t understand 
why if | left China | am still concerned with China’s prob- 
lems. More often, people remind me to be careful. 


CDT: What do you hope to accomplish with your 
drawings? 


BDC: The starting point for drawing cartoons was my 
search for a way to vocalize and freely express my views 
on all sorts of issues. From another perspective, it was a 
way for me to uncover my own courage. 


| hope my work will become a record of my personal 
perspective on social issues and history. In China, his- 
tory is constantly being unified and tampered with, and 
even forgotten. On the other hand, individual tragedy is 
engulfed by the grander narrative. 


As a rebel, | want to use my pen to record history from 
my perspective, and use my individual perspective to 


confront the official record. Of course, as one person | 
cant do enough, so | hope more people will contribute 
to this record, because the more diverse perspectives 
we have, the more objective the record will be that is 
left. 


| also hope to use the comic exaggeration and humor of 
cartoons to deconstruct the arrogance and authority of 
China's dictatorship, because the collapse of authority 
is the building block of individual awakening and free 
independence. 


CDT: What is the significance and meaning of the 
name you chose, Badiucao (EX)? 


BDC: There are really not many things to say. | know 
many artists pick their name carefully to make sure it 
contains great meaning. Mine is more like you randomly 
open a dictionary and pick whatever word appears at 
top. I know it is probably not beneficial for people to re- 
member my name, but it is true. : ) 


CDT: What other contemporary Chinese cartoonists 
do you admire? 


BDC: The cartoonists | admire are Hexie Farm, Bian- 
tal Lajiao (Rebel Pepper), and Kuang Biao. Although 
they live in China, these three speak out and refuse to 
self-censor, which is very rare and commendable [Edi- 
tor's note: Hexie Farm and Rebel Pepper currently live 
abroad.] 


| appreciate the unique charms of Hexie Farm's fear- 
less material and fairytale images, Biantai Lajiao's sim- 
ple style and sharp attitude, and Kuang Biao's delicate 
brushstrokes and profound meaning. 


CDT: Since we last spoke, fellow cartoonist Rebel 
Pepper has been living in exile in Japan after being 
attacked in the official media in China. Do you think 
there is any space currently for political cartoonists 
living in China, or is it just too dangerous? 


BDC: | believe that the Chinese space for political car- 
toonists in the mainland has already closed. 


In the era when Weibo first launched, online satirical 
cartoonists were very active. We could see Kuang Biao, 
Dashixiong, and dozens of other cartoonists comment- 
ing on current events. But now, | almost never see 
domestic cartoonists' work, except for some of the dis- 
gusting “positive energy” works. Maybe the space for 
cartoonists inside China is limited to criticism of periph- 


eral problems, such as the chengguan [urban manage- 
ment teams] problem, or anti-corruption. But people who 
have insight into China understand that “anti-corruption” 
is merely a tool for internal house-cleaning by Xi Jinping. 
For areas that really touch the Chinese government's 
interests, such as the nationality question, economic 
crisis, the detention of rights lawyers, or the South Chi- 
na Sea conflict, the only cartoons allowed support the 
CCP’s stance. This is really a pity and shows how harsh 
the authorities’ cultural control policies are. 


But | don’t think we can be too hard on cartoonists for 
not fulfilling their full duties, because the threats they 
face are real. Like the incident with Rebel Pepper; if you 
have no way to get away, you may have no choice but 
to shut up. 


CDT: You have also been the subject of Twitter smear 
campaigns in recent months. Who do you think Is 
behind these attacks, and what was your response? 
Has it changed your attitude toward your drawing? 
Has it changed your approach to being active on the 
Internet? 


BDC: In recent years, | have twice been subjected to 
large-scale Internet attacks. | believe these attacks are 
linked to the Chinese government’s control of the Inter- 
net, for two reasons: First, both attacks happened after | 
had drawn cartoons in support of human rights activists 
who had been imprisoned, and the drawings had been 
picked up by Amnesty International and the internation- 
al media. Second, all the slanderous attacks against me 
use the political positions of the Chinese government— 
the attackers’ posts all followed the same pattern and 
their user profiles seem to be automated fake accounts. 
This shows that these attacks are not from individuals, 
but are organized systematically. The goal of this kind of 
attack is not just to threaten me, but possibly to pollute 
search results for “badiucao,” and to block the visibility 
of my cartoons online. 


The first time | faced an online attack, | was terrified. | 
had previously received sporadic threats, but never this 
type of coordinated attack. Some “fifty centers” wrote 
several essays to specifically “expose the ugly soul of 
hypocrisy under my skin.” From this essay | could see 
that they had very carefully examined my words and 
collected specific personal information about me. When 
it reached this degree, | slowed down my drawing. 


But then, | felt | couldn’t control my creative impulse. | 
also understood that the only way to overcome the fear 
of such attacks was to make them public and to contin- 





ue to draw. It is like when facing the threat of terrorists: 
once you compromise, the other side will only intensity. 
The second time | was attacked, | could face it calmly. 
| even saved all the words and articles attacking me, to 
keep as a witness. In the future | hope to use them as 
creative materials. 


The most exasperating and most humorous thing was 
that “fifty centers” were one step ahead of me to build 
a shanzhai [fake] personal website for me www.badiu- 
cao.net, where they posted all the critical and slander- 
ous articles about me. | had earlier purchased the www. 
badiucao.com domain, but had been too lazy to build 
the website. But their actions forced me to hurry up and 
finish my site, and now www.badiucao.com is one step 
closer to being completed. | should thank the “fifty cen- 
ters” for spurring me on and curing me of my procrasti- 
nation. 


CDT: You currently live in Australia. What’s your day 
job? How long have you lived there and how do you 


like it? 


BDC: My current day job is an artist and a student. On 


one hand | am planning my own exhibit, creating a few 
manuscript illustrations, and teaching fine arts; on the 
other hand, | am pursuing a degree in visual arts. 


Compared to China, Australia is a great country, with a 
relatively liberal democracy, a strong welfare system, a 
beautiful natural environment, a leisurely pace of life. 
(Except that milk powder is hard to buy, and property 
prices are rising), it is a stark contrast to China's blood 
and fire. In the midst of these contrasts, | sometimes 
feel | have been split in two: half anxious, troubled and 
in pain, and half free and easy, even a little lazy. 


Of course, Australia also has its own problems. Although 
it is a diverse immigrant country, recently the terrorist 
problem has started to worry Australia; some areas 
have held anti-Muslim “Reclaim Australia” marches, and 
the country has a relatively conservative refugee policy. 


| participated in several marches and discussions wel- 
coming refugees and advocating a more pluralistic soci- 
ety. | really hope that one day marches like this can be 
held in China. 


CDT: Over the past year or so, you have drawn sev- 
eral portraits of human rights defenders that have 
been very well-received online. They are a depar- 
ture from your previous, more narrative drawings. 
Is this a direction you plan to take your work in the 
future, away from the political “cartoons” and into 
more traditional drawing and painting styles? 


BDC: This year, | drew several portraits of rights activ- 
ists who had been detained. 


| had three reasons for doing this: First, this year, the 
Suppression of human rights activists was more severe 
than in years past. In the first half of the year the pres- 
sure was concentrated on NGOs and journalist groups. 
The second half of the year saw the crackdown on rights 
lawyers. It seems that after the authorities cleaned up 
competition inside the Party, they had a hand free to in- 
terfere with popular dissent. Moreover, authorities used 
CCTV confessions as propaganda. Second, for those 
who have been on Twitter a long time, they understand 
Chinese rights activists and when these familiar peo- 
ple encounter problems, it can inspire a strong sense 
of solidarity. Third, from analyzing the two attacks on 
me, | have learned that authorities are very concerned 
about international media attention on the suppression 
of human rights activism. This encouraged me to contin- 
ue creating portraits of China’s prisoners of conscience. 
Cartoons and portraits can create a unified visual sym- 
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bol which can help spread the message and attract sus- 
tained attention, in order to create pressure from public 
opinion. Maybe this pressure can improve the situation 
for those who are imprisoned, as well as comfort the 
family members of the persecuted. 


But, this will not cause me to give up paying attention 
to and finding inspiration from current events. Showing 
solidarity for human rights activists and commenting on 
current events are not in conflict with each other; they 
both offer excellent opportunities to profile China. How- 
ever, if you only have activists’ portraits without their 
background stories or a depiction of China’s overall 
environment, my work will become dull and weak, and 
even risks becoming a simple and emotional propagan- 
da tool. 


As for my own development, | will not stop creating car- 
toons. Cartoons and the Internet are already a part of 
my life. Drawing cartoons has formed me and my iden- 
tity. 


Of course, | am now trying to use more artistic means 
to express myself: print-making, oil painting, sculptures, 
installations. Different media signify different forms of 
expression, and different platforms (for example streets, 
galleries, museums) mean different audiences. | hope 
to become as diverse an artist as Banksy or Ai Weiwei. 


CDT: Anything else you want to tell the CDT audi- 
ence about yourself or your work? 


BDC: Being a political cartoonist in China is both unfor- 
tunate and fortunate. The unfortunate part is, every day 
tragedies and theater of the absurd scenes are staged 
in China. | have to force myself to watch them, to feel, 
to think and to create. Although my work may be humor- 
ous or ironic, the process is full of pain and frustration. 


The fortunate part is that, possibly no other country’s 
cartoonists have such a wealth of resources for their 
creative process. 


| hope that one day, there is no need for such misfor- 
tune, and no need for too much fortune. | hope that one 
day, a normal, dull life can be staged in China. But until 
those dull days come, | will keep on drawing. 
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Badiucao's drawings in this book cover the early years 
of the presidency of Xi Jinping, who assumed office in 
March 2013. Since then, Xi has waged a broad and deep 
crackdown on corruption in the Communist Party, tar- 
geting both “tigers and flies”—or high-level and low-lev- 
el officials in all sectors of the government, and, increas- 
ingly, in the corporate sector as well. The biggest “tiger” 
to fall so far is former security chief Zhou Yongkang—an 
ally of disgraced former Chongqing Party secretary Bo 
Xilai—whose investigation involved hundreds of family 
members and political associates before his sentencing 
to life in prison. 


At the same time, the Party has managed a number of 
crises that have impacted the governments response 
to and treatment of citizens. In Xinjiang, rising tensions 
between authorities and Uyghurs—a Muslim minori- 
ty—have resulted in numerous violent conflicts. A cor- 
responding large-scale security crackdown has also 
restricted the daily lives and religious practices of the re- 
gion’s Muslim residents, generating further resentment. 
China’s rapid economic growth has also suffered set- 





backs during this period, as authorities have been 
forced to acknowledge the country’s increasingly toxic 
environment. China’s notorious smog reached record 
levels in recent years, leading residents to take extreme 
measures to limit their exposure. Instability in the stock 
market in 2015 also resulted in government intervention, 
which many say was ineffective or even counterproduc- 
tive, denting the Party’s reputation for technocratic com- 
petence. 


Throughout the recent turmoil, Chinese netizens have 
provided sharp critiques of, and found humor in, the 
government’s words and actions. When, in an effort to 
improve his image as a “man of the people,” Xi ate ata 
local steamed bun shop in Beijing, he immediately ac- 
quired a sarcastic online moniker, “Steamed Bun Xi,” an 
image that appears frequently in Badiucao’s work. 


Badiucao has regarded all of these political develop- 
ments with a skeptical eye, using his pen to challenge 
the Party narrative. 
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New State Security Committee 
November 12, 2013 
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At the Third Plenum meeting of the Chinese Communist Party's Cen- 
tral Committee in November 2013, the CCP established a state se- 
curity committee to be tasked with coordinating agencies managing 
both domestic and international security threats. Badiucao immedi- 
ately compared it to the Soviet KGB (which translates as Committee 
for State Security). He reimagined the KGB logo with Chinese char- 
acteristics. 
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Big Tiger 


Jauary 9, 2014 
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In January 2014, Badiucao depicted former security chief Zhou Yongkang, who 
was under investigation for corruption at the time, wearing a children's tiger mask. 
When President Xi Jinping launched the ongoing crackdown on corruption, he 
announced he would fight wrongdoing among both “tigers and flies,” or high- and 
low-ranking officials. When he was later sentenced to life in prison, Zhou became 
one of Xi’s biggest tiger catches. 
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Dog Eat Dog 


August 1, 2014 
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Badiucao reacts to the long-anticipated news of a disciplinary investi- 
ation into former security chief Zhou Yongkang in August 2014. Zhou 

fell victim to President Xi Jinping's anti-corruption campaign, but many 

suspect that factional rivalries within the Party were also involved. 








In Badiucao's cartoon, Xi devours a bowl of Master Kang instant noo- 
dles—a reference to a censorship-ducking online nickname for Zhou. 
The noodles contain a tiger’s tail and a frog's leg —allusions to Zhou, 
the biggest tiger to fall so far, and to the allegedly amphibious appear- 
ance of Xi’s predecessor Jiang Zemin. Jiang’s name was also blocked 
as a search term on Sina Weibo, prompting speculation that he may 
be a future target. 
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Problem Solved 
March 16, 2015 





On March 15, 2015, the government announced the death from bladder cancer of former Central Militar 





Commission General Xu Caihou, who was under investigation for corruption. Some raised questions about 
the timing of his death, and whether the government chose to delay the announcement in order to avoid 
distracting public attention from the annual National People's Congress meetings. 


Xu's expulsion from the Party and investigation in 2014 marked one of the highest-level cases in Xi Jinping's 
anti-corruption campaign, which had recently focused on corruption within the military. Xu's death means 
any secrets he held about corrupt behavior in the armed forces and top levels of the Party have gone to the 
grave with him and will not be revealed in a trial. In the cartoon, Xi is seen embracing a haloed Xu, with the 
caption, “Problem solved.” 
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China's House of Cards 
March 2, 2014 
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To welcome the opening of the Chinese People's Political Consultative 
Conference (CPPCC) and the National People's Congress annual ses- 
sions in March 2014, Badiucao re-imagined the popular Netilix series 
House of Cards with a Chinese cast. “Lianghui” refers to the “two ses- 
sions,” or annual legislative meetings in Beijing. China played a promi- 
nent role in the second season of House of Cards, in which Washington 
was portrayed as a den of corruption and iniquity. 
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Anti-terrorism Speech 
April 30, 2014 
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President Xi Jinping took his first presidential trip to Xinjiang in April 2014, during 
which he vowed to take aggressive action against anyone the government deems 
a terrorist. As his trip concluded, a bomb went off in the train station in Urumai, the 
regional capital, killing at least three. In this drawing, Xi is delivering a speech, atop 
a lectern which is itself a bomb ready to ignite. 
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Daddy Xi Saves the Market 


July 7, 2015 





As Chinese markets tumbled in July 2015 despite a freeze on shares worth $2.6 
trillion, the government staged a number of intervention efforts, which were wide- 
ly criticized as ineffective, dangerous, and even unwarranted. The Economist, for 


example, suggested that the leadership damaged its credibility and undermined its 
own reform efforts for little good reason. 


Badiucao commented on the failure of government efforts to reverse the fall. In his 
drawing, Doctor Xi Jinping administers fluids to the patient, the stock market. 
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Xi-Ma Meeting 


November 7, 2015 
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Badiucao marks the surprise meeting between Chinese and Taiwanese presidents 
Xi Jinping and Ma Ying-jeou in Singapore on November 7, 2015. At the time of the 
meeting, Ma's pursuit of closer ties with the mainland faced resounding rejection in 
looming elections, with his Kuomintang (KMT) party likely to lose both presidency 
and parliament to the opposition Democratic Progressive Party (DPP). The meet- 
ing was the first of its level since the end of China's civil war in 1949; in response, 
a group of Chinese academics nominated Xi and Ma for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
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Deal 
May 22, 2014 
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Badiucao comments on the April 2014 gas deal between Russia and China, which 
is estimated to be worth close to $400 billion and is the biggest in Russia’s history. 
In the drawing, presidents Vladimir Putin and Xi Jinping are depicted as lovebirds, 
holding hands, united by a shared love of gas. 
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Queen Xi 
October 20, 2015 





HUMAN RIGHTS 


In October 2015, President Xi Jinping made his first state visit to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, with appearances at Buckingham Palace, Parliament, and 
the Manchester City soccer ground. He was greeted by a Conservative 
government which, having angered Beijing by hosting the Dalai Lama in 
2012, has begun to pursue a lucrative “golden relationship” with China. 
Critics claim that prioritizing economic relations over human rights and 
other political disagreements offered an “embarrassing” and “painful les- 
son in how not to deal with China,” raising the question, “is British policy 
for sale?” 

















Badiucao plays on the phrase “Keep Calm and Carry On'—a British 
World War II slogan which has since become a popular Internet meme. 
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New Cairo Declaration 
August 18, 2015 





In 1943, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, President Franklin Roosevelt, and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill met in Cairo to discuss the Allied war strat- 
egy against Japan and to plan the post-World War II world order. The Cairo 
Declaration which resulted from the conference stated that all parties “agreed 
upon future military operations against Japan... It is their purpose that Japan 
shall be stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or 
occupied since the beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that all the 
territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, 
and The Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China.” 


At that time, Mao Zedong was chairman of the Communist Party of China 
and played no part in the Cairo Conference. Yet posters for a movie about 


the historical meeting showed Mao front and center, and inspired mockery 
among Chinese netizens when the movie was released in August 2015. Ba- 


diucao reimagined the Cairo Conference meeting in 1943 between Chiang, 
Roosevelt, and Churchill, with an added guest, Chairman Mao. 
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Happy Birthday, Chairman Mao 


December 26, 2013 
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Badiucao contributed to the greetings for Mao Zedong, who was feted around the country on what would 
have been his 120th birthday on December 26, 2013. In the cartoon, Badiucao paid homage to the side 
of Mao not being discussed in the official media—that of a self-indulgent womanizer. 
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VoldeMao 


January 14, 2014 
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Badiucao refers to a dispute between the Japanese and Chinese 
ambassadors in which they both evoked “He-Who-Must-Not-Be- 





Named,” the evil Lord Voldemort from the Harry Potter novels. À Chi- 
nese Weibo user later imagined how the ambassadors' subsequent 


shared interview on BBC’s Newsnight could have proceeded had 
they stuck with the Harry Potter theme. 











Tensions between the historic enemies surged in December 2013, 
after Japanese prime minister Shinzo Abe paid a visit to the Yasukuni 
Shrine, which honors Japan's war dead including some convicted of 
war crimes against China and South Korea. 





In his cartoon Badiucao also evokes Voldemort, but in reference to a 
different Chinese leader. 
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Parade 
September 2, 2015 





On September 3, 2015, Beijing staged an elaborate military parade to mark World War II Victory Day. Au- 
thorities prepared for weeks by issuing strict censorship instructions for the media and Internet, cleansing the 
skies of pollution, and recruiting 850,000 residents to patrol for security. 


Badiucao portrays the carefully choreographed goose-stepping soldiers, coyly revealing pink underpants 
featuring the hammer and sickle. The Chinese name for the powerful Chinese Communist Party Central 


Committee has been sardonically reworked by netizens as “Crotch Central Committee”; in Badiucao’s view, 
the parade is an opportunity for the Central Committee to show off. 
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anism-Leninism-Steamed 
4021 Era 
Stuffing Leaks 


January 21, 2014 
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In January 2014, a two-year investigation into offshore bank accounts by the International Consortium of 
Investigative Journalists revealed that more than 21,000 people in China and Hong Kong, including several 


family members of China’s top leadership, are utilizing offshore companies. Among those implicated in ICIJ's 
findings were the brother-in-law of President Xi Jinping, the son and son-in-law of former Premier Wen Jia- 
bao, the daughter of former Premier Li Peng, and the son-in-law of former paramount leader Deng Xiaoping. 


Badiucao commented on the leak by depicting a steamed bun (+, baozi emblazoned with the Chinese 
flag, shown leaking U.S. dollars. A Chinese saying, 4 FÆ AL, literally translates as “the steamed bun is 
leaking its filling,” indicates someone’s secrets are exposed. After his visit to a local Beijing steamed bun 
house, President Xi Jinping has been nicknamed Xi Baozi, or Steamed Bun Xi, by Chinese netizens. 
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Little Red App 


April 3, 2015 
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As part of a concerted effort to promote his image to the social media generation, 
President Xi Jinping released a mobile app in April 2014 that includes text of his 
speeches, news reports, maps of his travels, and more—a quasi “little red book” for 
the digital age. 


Badiucao reimagines a revolutionary propaganda poster promoting the “little red app.” 
The caption at the bottom reads: “Resolutely download the Quotations of Chairman Xi 
app!” The faces are images of steamed buns, in reference to the president's nickname 
of “Steamed Bun Xi”; the mobile devices being held aloft are emblazoned with >], Xi's 
surname, which also means “study” in the app’s title. Wordplay_has been frowned 


upon in advertising and broadcasts, but is apparently acceptable in official apps. 
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Share and Share Alike 


November 10, 2014 





Badiucao reinterprets a photo that went viral in November 2014 of Xi Jinping sharing his meal with a soldier 
in a restaurant. Chinese netizens have mocked the picture, which is reminiscent of almost identical images of 





revious leaders including Hu Jintao and Jiang Zemin. In Badiucao's drawing, leaders past are shown handing 
down items from their own legacies to their successors: Mao Zedong hands Deng Xiaoping his “little red book"; 
Deng Xiaoping hands Jiang Zemin a tank; Jiang Zemin gives Hu Jintao a watch, which is a play on his guiding 
socio-political theory of the “three represents”; and Hu hands Xi a river crab, a euphemism for the “harmoniza- 
tion” of society, or censorship. Xi is shown handing a baozi (steamed bun) to his as yet unnamed successor. 
Netizens gave Xi the nickname Steamed Bun Xi after his highly publicized visit to a baozi shop in Beijing. 
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Marxism-Leninism-Steamed Bunism 
September 14, 2015 
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The script of a speech delivered by Xi Jinping at the Central Party School in January 
2015 was posted to the school’s website and reposted widely by official media several 
months later. One particular 


Communism is in no way as simple as “stewed beef and potatoes,” it cannot 
be easily obtained, results wont appear overnight. We cannot consider it an 
imaginary mirage and lose our devotion to the Party just because the realiza- 
tion of the communist ideal is a long process. The realization of communism is 
the highest ideal of our Communist Party, and this highest ideal demands the 
struggle of generation after generation. If we believe that this is an invisible 
and ungraspable goal unworthy of struggle and sacrifice, then communism will 
never be realized. Perseverance and the development of Socialism With Chi- 
nese Characteristics are real efforts taken towards this highest ideal. | ] 


This marks a departure from the rhetorical status quo since the Deng era, which has 
focused on “Socialism with Chinese characteristics” without direct reference to commu- 
nism as a high Party ideal. Badiucao took note, and portrayed joining 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin in a reinterpretation of a 
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“Toxic Water”: China’s Environment 


China’s New National Flag 
February 25, 2014 
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Badiucao responds to a surge in pollution in Beijing and other northern 
cities in winter 2014 by envisioning a new national flag for the country 
in the shape of a face mask. Air filtering masks become ubiquitous on 
Chinese streets during periods when the air is especially toxic. 
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Toxic Water 
April 14, 2014 
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In April 2014 authorities in Lanzhou warned citizens against drinking tap water after 
elevated levels of benzene were found in the water supply. In Badiucao's render- 


ing, a water faucet is the head of a rattlesnake, whose shadow reflects the name 
Lanzhou. 
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Anti-smog Red Scarf Girl 


December 23, 2015 
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In Winter 2015, cities in northern China suffered from record-breaking smog lev- 
els, and several cities, including Tianjin and Beijing, issued “red alerts” to warn 
citizens against going outside. Clever entrepreneurs, meanwhile, came up with 
creative ways to provide clean air to increasingly desperate customers. In Badi- 
ucao’s vision, a Communist archetype—a Young Pioneer—repurposes her tradi- 
tional neck scarf to serve as an anti-pollution mask. 
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Freedom Of Expression and Human Rights 


China under Xi Jinping has witnessed a crackdown on 
civil society that many have compared to the post June 
4 period in 1989. While attacking corruption at the high- 
est levels of power, Xi has also consolidated his control 
by tightening the reins on speech in all its forms. Even 
activists who share the government’s goal of rooting out 
corruption—but work independently in unofficial chan- 
nels—have been targeted. 


China’s systemic censorship of the Internet and media 
has intensified under Xi Jinping. In 2013, Xi called on 
propaganda chiefs to “launch a public opinion struggle” 
to spread Marxist ideology and “positive energy” online, 
In the media, and in academia. Internet users have be- 
come increasingly cautious as fellow bloggers and jour- 
nalists have been detained and sentenced for writings 
that challenge the official line. According to the Commit- 
tee to Protect Journalists, China was the world’s leading 
jailer of journalists in both 2014 and 2015. Among those 
imprisoned was Gao Yu, a 71-year-old veteran journalist 
who was arrested for allegedly sending an internal Party 
document to an overseas website. Authorities have con- 
tinually strengthened the “Great Firewall” to block out 
an increasing number of overseas websites for Chinese 


readers, while issuing propaganda directives to guide 
news reporting and information management domesti- 
cally. 


Activists have been targeted for advocating on behalf of 
workers, women, petitioners, minorities, and other dis- 
advantaged groups in society. In March 2015, five fem- 
inist activists were detained while planning activities to 
commemorate International Women’s Day. In summer 
2015, hundreds of rights lawyers and others were round- 
ed up and detained; at least 15 were later sentenced on 
charges including “subversion of state power.” People 
who speak up on behalf of ethnic minorities — especial- 
ly Uyghurs and Tibetans—are at special risk; individu- 
als who broach the topic, such as lawyer Pu Zhigiang 
and academic Ilham Tohti, have been imprisoned. In fall 
2014, street protests in Hong Kong called for electoral 
reform and curbs on China’s encroaching political con- 
trol in the territory, but they dissipated without gaining 
any meaningful concessions from the government. 


Through both his narrative cartoons and his stark por- 
traits of activists, Badiucao has paid homage to the 
many individuals standing up to the Chinese state. 
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Chairman Meow is Hungry 
November 6, 2013 





Badiucao riffs on a classic image of Mao Zedon 
to show who currently has the upper hand in the 
so-called cat-and-mouse game between Chinese 
censors and netizens. 
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Watching Big Brother 


December 3, 2013 
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In December 2013, former CCTV producer Wang Qinglei posted an 
open letter criticizing the state broadcaster to his Sina Weibo account. 
Wang had spent 10 years working for CCTV, and was fired on Novem- 
ber 27 after posting online comments critical of the network. According 
to a report in the Wall Street Journal, “Mr. Wang described his disgust 
at the broadcaster’s reports on Mr. Xue and other influential microblog- 
gers: ‘We abused the public institution of media to wantonly bombard 
an individual indiscretion. Journalistic integrity and professionalism 
were nowhere to be found.” In this cartoon, Wang is keeping a close 
eye on Big Brother. 
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How the Great Firewall Works 
February 17, 2014 
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Badiucao demonstrates how Internet censorship works in China by showing the 
restraints imposed on netizens by the Great Firewall as they surf the Web. 
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The Pen is Mightier than the Gun 


May 13, 2014 
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Veteran journalist Gao Yu was detained on suspicion of 
“leaking state secrets” in the spring of 2014, ahead of the 
25th amniversary of June 4. In a speech accepting a jour- 
nalism award in 2006, Gao Yu quoted Republican era jour- 
nalist Shi Liangcai as saying, “You have a gun, but | have 
a pen.” In his drawing, Badiucao depicts a pen’s quill being 
placed in the barrel of a gun to show the power of free 
speech. 





Gao was later sentenced to seven years in prison for al- 
legedly sending an internal Party document to an overseas 
website, even though the website editor denied receiving it 
from Gao. In November 2015, her sentence was reduced 
and she was granted medical release. 
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The Truth Behind 


May 29, 2014 
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Badiucao honored the 25th anniversary of the June 4 military crackdown on protesters by depicting 
Tiananmen Gate flanked by the Goddess of Democracy statue, erected by the 1989 protesters. Hid- 
den behind the Mao portrait is a tank, similar to those used to open fire on protesters on June 4. 
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Chinstagram 
July 10, 2014 
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In July 2014, it was revealed that photo-sharing app Instagram was missing from 
Android stores in China, though it was apparently still available from China's ¡OS 


App Store and online. The disappearance came amidst disruption in service of 
several foreign apps in China. 


In his drawing, Badiucao reimagines the Instagram logo as “Chinstagram,” which 
is reminiscent of the “Chinternet,” a term used for the censored Internet that is 
available to users in China. 
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Free at Last? 
August 10, 2014 
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In August 2014, human rights lawyer 


. Gao served three years in 
detention on suspicion of “inciting subversion of state pow- 
er,” after being repeatedly detained and mistreated in recent 
years. Gao has handled a number of politically sensitive 
cases, including those involving underground Christians 
and Falun Gong practitioners. 


In Badiucao's image, Gao is a bird (reminiscent of the Twit- 
ter bird) leaving a small cage, only to find himself trapped in 
a larger one. 
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Great Firewall Selfie 
August 19, 2014 
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When the Youth Olympics were held in Nanjing in August 2014, athletes and 
fans were encouraged to take selfies to broadcast on social media networks, 
many of which are blocked in China by the Great Firewall. In his remarks 
during the opening ceremony, International Olympic Committee President 
Thomas Bach called on all in attendance to “get your smart phones out and 
let's set a record for selfies! In Badiucao's image, arms are reaching out oi 
the Great Firewall to do just thai. 
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World Internet Conference 
November 20, 2014 
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China played host to the World Internet Conference in Wuzhen in November 2014; while offering un- 
fettered Internet access to conference participants, authorities also imposed further limits on what for- 
eign websites the rest of the population can access. Badiucao imagines a poster for the conference in 
which the Internet is represented by the Twitter bird. On the sidelines, a row of slingshots emblazoned 


with the Communist Party flag are aimed at taking it down. 
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The United Front 


May 27, 2015 
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At a meeting on United Front work in May 2015, Xi promoted a softer approach to Internet 
control by calling on cadres to reach out to new media personalities and non-CCP members 


who may be supportive of the government's policies to encourage them to “purify the Inter- 
net.” In Badiucao's drawing, Internet control is depicted in starker terms. 
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T-shirt Detention 
August 31, 2015 
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On August 26, 2015, Liu Yajie was detained after tweet- 
ing a picture of herself wearing a shirt with rights lawyer 
Wang Yu's likeness on the front, and the English word 
“tree” on the back. Wang Yu was one of hundreds of hu- 
man rights lawyers and activists detained in July in what 
has become known as the “Black Friday” crackdown. 
The picture shown on the T-shirt that may have resulted 
in Liu Yajie’s detention comes from a Badiucao drawing 


that called for the release of eight lawyers in July. 
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Red Dentist 


August 28, 2014 
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Badiucao comments on the health condition of human rights lawyer Gao Zhishena, who was released in 








August 2014 after three years in jail. Upon his release, Gao's family and supporters expressed concern that 
he had been mistreated in detention; his wife told reporters that the poor condition of his teeth indicated that 
he had been tortured. In the drawing, Gao is seen undergoing a dental check, with the “red” dentist wielding 
a hammer and sickle in place of dental instruments. 
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Daily Patrol 


March 21, 2014 
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Badiucao draws inspiration from graffiti artist Banksy's famous image of the Girl with a Red Balloon, which 
he reissued in video form to mark the third anniversary of the conflict in Syria in March 2014. Badiucao 
also evokes another iconic image, of the Tank Man, who held up a column of tanks proceeding near Tian- 
anmen Square after the military crackdown of June 4th, 1989. Here, a young Uyghur girl stands in front of 
the tanks, releasing a heart-shaped balloon. The Chinese government had recently announced a plan to 


increase the number of daily police patrols in large urban areas in an effort to fight crime. 
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Dangerous Beard 
April 13, 2014 
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A Uyghur man in Kashgar was sentenced to six years in 


prison for “picking quarrels and making trouble.” allegedly 
in connection to his repeated refusal to shave his beard. His 


wife reportedly received a lesser two-year sentence after 
offering a confession for wearing a veil and burga. 


| 





China has been engaged in a nationwide crackdown on ter- 
rorism since May 2014. Amid this crackdown, controversial 
measures have limited religious practices and daily habits 
of Uyghur residents of Xinjiang. While campaigns against 
Islamic custom and dress precede the ongoing crackdown, 
beards and veils have been heavily discouraged through- 
out Xinjiang since its launch. 
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Teenage Hostage 
October 17, 2015 
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On October 9, 2015, Bao Zhuoxuan—the 16-year-old son of rights law- 


yers Wang Yu and Bao Longjun—was detained from a guesthouse in 
Mong La, Myanmar, on the Chinese border, together with Xing Qingxian 


and Tang Zhishun, two friends of his parents. Bao, whose passport had 
been confiscated by Chinese officials, was attempting to travel to the 
United States. Mong La is in a special region of Myanmar that does not 
require a passport for entry from China. Bao was then returned to China 
and taken to Inner Mongolia, where he was put under house arrest at 
his grandparents’ house. In January 2016, Bao’s mother and father were 
charged with subversion and inciting subversion, respectively. 
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Occuny 1989-21 
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Hong Kong White Paper 


June 10, 2014 





In June 2014, the State Council issued an official white paper on 
Hong Kong in which Beijing authorities reasserted their control over 
the territory. The white paper was released as Occupy Central pro- 
testers were preparing to hold a referendum on electoral reform 
for the 2017 election of chief executive. More than 600,000 people 
participated in the referendum. Opposition to the white paper and to 
the election process culminated in street protests in the fall of 2014 
that became known as the “Umbrella Movement.” 
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The Thorn in Xi Jinping’s Side 


October 26, 2014 
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Badiucao’s drawing shows Xi Jinping trying to scratch an itch that re- 
mains just out of reach on his back. The Chinese expression “a thorn on 
one’s back” (RIE) has a similar meaning to the English phrase “a 
thorn in one’s side,” or a persistent and irritating problem. For Xi Jinping, 
that problem was the Hong Kong protest movement which took over the 
streets of the territory for much of fall 2014. Badiucao uses the image 
of the yellow banner declaring “I want real universal suffrage,” which 


pro-democracy supporters hung from Lion Rock in Hong Kong. 
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Occupy 


September 5, 2014 





Badiucao honors the Occupy Central movement in Hong Kong by link- 
ing it with the 1989 protest movement. In this image, the Tank Man is 
joined by dozens of youthful, exuberant protesters who are “occupying” 
the tank. They are holding aloft a flag emblazoned with “fitr,” part of the 
term “civil disobedience” (+2 $141) which was used for the Hong Kong 
protests. 
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Go Hong Kong! 


September 28, 2014 
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In this image, a protester, wearing a red cloth over her eyes in a nod to 
the 1989 protests, is envisioning a bird escaped from the cage. Occupy 
Central With Love and Peace, which was a primary organizer of protests 
in fall 2014, uses a bird in its logo. The characters say “4% Mih or “Go 
Hong Kong!” 
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Portraits 
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Journalist Chen Yongzhou, who appeared to have been tortured in detention while mak- 
ing a public confession on CCTV. 
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Nelson Mandela, former activist, political prisoner, and president of South Africa, 
who died December 5, 2013. 
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Lin Zhao, a political dissident who was executed during the Cultural Revolution. “Free- 
dom is priceless, but life has its limit; l'II keep my faith and die for China.” 
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Xu Zhiyong, rights lawyer and New Citizens Movement founder, 
in January 2014. 
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Human rights activist Cao Shunli, who 
after authorities denied her Medical treatment. 
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Activist Tan Zuoren, who was released in March 2014 after serving a 
five-year prison term for “inciting subversion of state power.” 
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Rights lawyer Pu Zhigiang who was detained for 19 months before 
being given a three-year suspended sentence for “inciting ethnic hatred” 
and “picking quarrels and provoking troubles.” 
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Uyghur scholar and activist Ilham Tohti, who is serving a 
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71-year-old journalist Gao Yu, sentenced to seven years in prison for allegedly 
leaking an internal Party document, before being granted a sentence reduction 
and medical release in November 2015. 
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Free the Five 
March 29, 2015 


Badiucao honored the five feminist activists who were detained in March 
and April 2015 after planning activities to mark International Women's Day. 
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Feminist activist Wei Tingting. 
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Feminist activist Wu Rongrong. 
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Feminist activist Zheng Churan. 
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Feminist activist Wang Man. 
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Feminist activist Li Tingting (aka Li Manzi). 
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Black Friday Lawyers 
March 29, 2015 
Hundreds of rights lawyers and activists were detained in July 2015 in what is known as the “Black 
Friday” crackdown. Many of those detained were associated with Beijing’s Fengrui Law Firm. Most of 


those detained were later released, while several were charged with “subversion” and other charges 
in early 2016. 
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China Digital Times is an independent, bilingual media organiza- 
tion that brings uncensored news and online voices from China 
to the world. We achieve this by filtering and aggregating news 
from English-language media and placing it in a broader social 
and political context; amplifying the voices of Chinese citizens 
through translation; revealing the hidden mechanisms of state 
censorship by collecting and translating filtered keywords, pro- 
paganda directives, and official rhetoric; and interpreting the re- 
sistance discourse of Chinese netizens by introducing and trans- 
lating the codes, metaphors, and satire created in response to 
breaking news and censored topics. Based in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, our team contributes to the site from across the globe. 


Contributors to this eBook include CDT editors Sophie Beach, 
Anne Henochowicz, Josh Rudolph, and Samuel Wade. 


